Clockwise  from  top:  Corydalis  lutea.Iris  douglasiana,  Lonicera  aureoreticulata,  Oxalis 
oregana,  Convallaria  ’  Aureo-variegata. 


As  the  importance  of  wisely  using  the 
precious  resource  of  water  is  growing  in 
the  Northwest,  this  edition  o/NHS  News 
aims  to  inform  our  readership  about  ways 
to  develop  and  maintain  lovely  gardens 
with  less  water.  — ed. 

Drought 

Gardening 

A  Lush  Look  for  Dry  Places 

by  Doug  Bay  ley 

Lush,  shiny,  green  leaves  thickly 
planted  with  spires  of  waving  reeds, 
everything  growing  in  a  verdant  jungle 
suggesting  the  cornucopia  we  would  like 
our  gardens  to  be. .  .It  is  possible  to  create 
this  look  on  much  less  water  than  one 
would  expect.  A  tropical  look  for  a  dry, 
exposed  situation  seems  to  be  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  it  is 
entirely  possible. 

Plant  selection  is  the  joy  of  design.  It 
is  important  to  discipline  enthusiasm  and 
direct  it  towards  a  central  theme.  The  design 
process  is  the  same  for  any  project.  Take 
into  consideration  special  problems,  such 
as  enhancing  or  blocking  view,  year-round 
appearance,  level  of  maintenance,  and  what 
general  look  is  appropriate.  Starting  with 
the  largest  material,  usually  a  tree,  work 
through  the  desired  effects  down  to  the 
details.  Create  a  focal  point  and  establish  a 
scale  for  groupings.  Irregular  groups  about 
30  inches  across  are  suitable  for  most  sites. 

Soil  preparation  is  the  next  most 
important  step  in  any  landscape.  Nearly 
all  Northwest  soils  are  glacial  in  origin, 
which  can  mean  anything  from  sand  to 
gravel  to  clay.  Work  with  what  you  have, 
amending  it  in  all  cases  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  Add  something  slightly  chunky  to  break 
up  soil  and  allow  aeration.  Dig  to  a  depth 
|  of  18  inches  so  that  roots  can  run  deeply, 
an  essential  in  any  drought  garden. 

One  way  to  narrow  the  options  is  to 
eliminate  entire  groups.  Silver-foliaged 


plants  love  dry  spots,  and  many  successful 
plantings  have  been  made  entirely  of  them , 
as  they  also  combine  well  with  any  other 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  problem  is  that 
they  look  dry,  and  seem  more  at  home  in 
a  near-desert  situation.  In  this  case,  to 
challenge  ourselves  a  little,  let’s  exclude 
the  entire  group  as  not  fitting  in  a  lush 
scheme. 

Many  trees,  to  start  with  the  largest 
feature,  are  drought-proof  once  they 
become  established.  Since  year-round 
appearance  is  important,  a  tree’s  winter 
effect  should  be  considered.  Red  Jewel 
crabapple  might  be  chosen,  or  a  silk  barked 
cherry  ( Prunus  serrula  Tibetica’  or  its 
grafted  forms).  Hawthorne  (Crataegus  x 
Lavalle)  or  even  coral  bark  maple  ( Acer 
palmatum  'Sangokaku’)  are  both  quite 
tough  once  established. 

Central  to  a  lush  planting  are  large, 
shiny  evergreen  leaves.  Corsican  helle¬ 
bore  makes  an  extremely  tough  evergreen 
mound,  to  three  feet,  that  blooms  all  spring. 
Elaeagnus  pun  gens  ‘Maculata’  has  tough 
evergreen  leaves,  with  a  gold  center  that 


always  look  fresh,  as  well  as  fragrant  white 
flowers.  All  the  hollies  are  extremely 
drought-resistant,  evergreen  plants.  The 
smaller-leafed  hollies  (Ilex  crenata,  etc.), 
as  well  as  Olearia  haastii  and  Pernettya 
mucronata  have  an  evergreen  softening 
effect.  Both  Osmanthus  delavayi  and 
Osmarea  burlcwoodii  are  soft,  mounding 
evergreen  shrubs,  as  well  as  having  fra¬ 
grant  white  flowers  in  spring. 

For  contrast,  all  the  conifers,  espe¬ 
cially  pines  and  spruces,  are  drought- 
resistant  and  have  many  dwarf  forms. 
Nest  spruce  Picea  abies  ‘Nidiformis’  and 
mugho  pines  both  have  invaluable 
“anchoring”  capacities,  and  contrast  well 
with  shiny  green  leaves.  This  completes 
the  basic  design,  the  backbone  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  Now  the  more  exciting,  creative 
arrangements  can  begin. 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Continued  from  page  1 

Euphorbias  offer  many  seasonal 
attractions.  The  evergreen  forms  of  E. 
characias  and  E.  robbiae  are  always  inter¬ 
esting,  requiring  only  the  cutting  away  of 
spent  blooming  branches.  E.  grifftthii  and 
E.  polychroma  are  worth  growing  for  both 
flowers  and  foliage.  Herbaceous  perenni¬ 
als  also  provide  many  attractions.  Many 
are  semi-evergreen,  like  the  sages,  or 
colorful  in  winter,  like  the  brown-red  stems 
of  Sedum  spectabile.  If  cut  back  hard 
midsummer,  many  will  form  rosettes  of 
evergreen  leaves.  Green  santolina  and 
candytuft  bloom  long  as  well  as  being 
evergreen. 

Completely  herbaceous  plants  can  be 
underplanted  with  bulbs  for  spring.  The 
tropical  leaves  of  Acanthus  mollis,  and  A. 
spinosus  are  deceptively  sun-  and  drought- 
lovers.  Alchemilla  mollis  and  hardy  gera¬ 
niums  will  grow  over  the  drying  leaves  of 
daffodils  and  tulips.  Many  forms  of  hosta 
are  drought-resistant,  as  well  as  all  forms 
of  epimedium.  Both  forms  of  sea  kale, 
Crambe  maritima  and  C.  cordifolia,  are 
lush-leaved  plants  resembling  enormous 
cabbages  that  will  grow  in  dust.  For  sea¬ 
sonal  color,  all  the  new  hybrids  of  achillea 
bloom  long  on  no  water,  as  do  the  veroni¬ 
cas,  daylilies  and  rudbeckias.  Wrapping 
up  this  list  of  plants  for  flower  and  foliage 
are  the  bergenias,  now  in  many  new  forms. 
They  need  slug  bait  and  some  grooming, 
but  earn  their  keep  with  evergreen  or  bronze 
foliage. 

Heavy,  lush  leaves  need  some  ventila¬ 
tion,  so  this  is  where  the  spiky,  grassy- 
foliaged  plants  come  in.  Ornamental 
grasses  are  legion,  and  all  quite  different. 
Of  the  30  or  so  varieties  of  Miscanthus 
sinensis,  many  with  German  names,  ‘Sil- 
verfeather’  is  one  of  the  most  attractive. 
Helictotrichon,  blue  oat  grass,  is  the  most 
useful,  evergreen  and  compact.  Other  spiky 
plants  include  the  newer  forms  of  crocos- 
mia,  and  kniphofia,  now  in  a  much  broader 
range  of  color.  Nearly  all  iris  will  tolerate 
quite  a  dry  spot,  while  looking  lush,  as  will 
thalictrum  species.  In  fact,  dry  conditions 
often  keep  these  plants  from  spreading  too 
fast.  Included  in  this  category  are  Japanese 
anemones  and  the  wonderful  Romney  a 
coulteri. 

Self-sowing  annuals  and  biennials  are 
great  fillers  for  the  first  year,  as  well  as 
easy  sources  of  color  in  succeeding  years. 
Larkspur,  Welsh  and  Shirley  poppies, 
Nigella,  Digitalis,  Epilobium,  Verbascum, 


Left  (clockwise  from  top): 
Robinia  Pseudoacacia  'Fri¬ 
sia,'  Variegated  Kerria,  Lir- 
iope,  Brunner  a  macrophylla.  ( 


Below  ( clockwise  from  top): 
Potentilla  "Abbotswood,' 
Geranium  "Johnston  s Blue,’ 
Sisyrinchium,  Sedum  specta¬ 
bile,  Miscanthus  sinensis  var. 


Right  (from  top):  Cornus  alba 
' Argenteo-marginata,  Helle- 
borus  cor sicus, Digitalis  lutea 

— photos  by  Trudy  Baldwin 


Salvia  horminum  and  even  nasturtium  all 
add  to  a  feeling  of  lushness.  All  are  easily 
edited  out  if  the  effect  is  wrong.  Also, 
Verbena  bonariensis  and  V.  rigida  add 
much  color  and  occupy  no  space.  Other 
than  spring  bulbs,  there  is  always  room  for 
lilies;  the  most  sun-loving  are  the  ma¬ 
donna  lilies,  but  most  will  tolerate  dry 
conditions.  Galtonia  and  Amsonia  are  also 
bulb-like  plants,  as  are  Agapanthus,  that 
like  it  dry.  Arum  italica  will  grow  in  dust, 
sending  up  its  bright  red  berries  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Fertilization  after  the  first  year  is 
usually  not  recom  mended.  Growing  plants 
“hard”  makes  them  less  susceptible  to 
insects  and  drought,  as  well  as  freezing  in 
a  cold  winter. 

A  lush,  jungle-like  garden  is  as  much 
a  product  of  thick  planting  as  anything 
else.  Proper  soil  preparation  and  intense 
planting  go  together.  A  few  deep  water¬ 
ings  in  the  first  spring  are  important, 
allowing  the  soil  to  dry  out  in  between  so 
that  the  roots  will  follow  the  moisture 
down.  Proper  and  knowledgeable  groom¬ 
ing  are  important  if  the  garden  is  to  look  at¬ 
tractive  and  interesting  year-round.  The 
midsummer  groom  is  crucial  to  plants  that 
need  to  form  new  foliage  to  last  all  winter, 
like  the  sages,  Helictotrichon  and  such 
hardy  geraniums  as  G.  endressii.  Also,  in 


rethinking  the  options  for  a  good-looking 
garden,  one  might  include  dying  stems  and 
seed  heads,  normally  groomed  off,  but,  in 
fact,  part  of  the  autumn  picture. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  perennial 
border  planned  for  drought  conditions  is  at 
the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Wallingford.  Sponsored  by  the  Perennial 
Alliance  and  designed  by  a  study  group, 
this  planting  will  be  exciting  to  watch  as  it 
develops.  □ 

Doug  Bayley,  formerly  manager  of 
Wells-Medina  Nursery,  is  a  garden 
designer  in  private  practice. 
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Landscape  Water 
j  Conservation 

j  by  George  Pinyuh 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  always 
to  be  raining  in  western  Washington,  the 
reality  is  that  when  many  plants  need  lots 
of  water,  they  do  not  get  it  from  Mother 
Nature.  Average  rainfall  in  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  area  for  May  through  August  is 
just  a  little  over  five  inches.  Comparing 
this  Northwest  figure  with  summer  preci¬ 
pitation  amounts  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  should  give  us  some  idea  of  just 
how  “droughty”  it  is  around  here! 

New  York’s  average  rainfall  is  almost 
2 1  inches;  the  Himalayas ’ ,  about  43  inches, 
while  Japan  receives  nearly  24  inches  of 
summer  rainfall.  These  areas  are  the  sources 
of  many  of  our  most-used  ornamental 
plants.  Although  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions,  most  of  these  rhododendrons,  azal¬ 
eas,  magnolias,  turf  grasses  and  others  do 
require  a  considerable  expenditure  of  water 
to  keep  them  not  only  alive  but  healthy 
during  the  summer  growing  season. 

As  the  population  of  the  Northwest 
increases,  our  available  water  resources 
will  be  put  under  far  more  pressure  than 
they  now  are.  For  those  of  us  who  manage 
and  care  for  plants,  the  very  real  possibil¬ 
ity  exists  that  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
water  for  lawns  and  landscapes  will  even¬ 
tually  occur.  At  the  very  least,  the  cost  of 
water  is  sure  to  rise. 


The  conservation  of  water  will  likely 
be  a  part  of  all  our  activities,  but  gardeners 
who  learn  about  and  employ  sound  con¬ 
servation  techniques  now  will  make  a  big 
difference  in  the  future.  There  are  many 
management  techniques  which  can  help  to 
cut  down  water  usage: 

■  Evaporation  water  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  is  lost  to  plants.  Good 
mulching  goes  a  long  way  toward  reduc¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  loss.  Leaves,  bark,  shav¬ 
ings,  wood  chips,  grass  clippings,  manure, 
compost  and  sawdust  are  some  organic 
materials  that  should  be  applied  to  the  soil 
surface  under  and  around  shrubs,  trees  and 
perennials  in  the  landscape.  No  soil  in 
which  plants  are  growing  should  ever  be 
bare.  However,  avoid  fine-textured  mate¬ 
rials  like  peatmoss  or  sawdust  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  since  they  tend  to  shed  water. 

■  Keep  weeds  under  control.  Weeds 
compete  heavily  for  available  water  and 
nutrients.  So,  also,  does  turf.  Clear  all 
grass  from  under  trees  and  shrubs,  at  least 
to  the  dripline.  Use  mulches  under  and 
around  them. 

■  Turf  areas,  heavy  water  users, 
should  be  reduced  in  size.  Thatch  sheds 
water.  Dethatching  should  be  carried  out 
regularly,  with  no  more  than  half  an  inch 
of  thatch  ever  present. 

■  Compacted  soils  repel  massive 
amounts  of  water,  especially  on  sloped 
areas.  Aerify  these  with  proper  equip¬ 
ment.  Irrigation  water  will  more  easily 
infiltrate  the  soil  with  less  loss  to  runoff. 

■  Never  irrigate  your  landscape  or 
garden  any  faster  than  the  soil  can 
accept  the  water.  Slow,  thorough,  but 
infrequent  irrigations  are  generally  best. 

■  Low-volume  and  micro-irriga¬ 
tion  system  technology,  advanced  appre¬ 
ciably  over  the  last  several  years,  and 
various  kinds  of  drip/trickle/ooze  irriga¬ 
tion  kits  and  components  are  becoming 
available.  These  should  be  employed 
whenever  possible  to  help  save  water. 

■  Irrigation  systems  dependent 
on  the  clock  often  waste  considerable 
water.  Soil-moisture  sensing  devices  can 
reduce  garden  water  use. 

■  If  using  overhead  irrigation,  it 
should  be  limited,  whenever  possible,  to 
times  when  the  sun  and  heat  will  not 
cause  most  of  it  to  evaporate  and  be  lost 
to  plants.  Early  morning,  before  the  sun 
appears,  is  likely  to  be  the  best  timing. 

■  When  combinations  of  low 
water-use  plants  and  high  water-users, 


like  rhododendrons,  are  used  in  the 
same  landscape,  it  is  most  important 
that  they  be  located  far  enough  away 
from  each  other  so  water  is  not  need¬ 
lessly  applied  to  the  drought-tolerant 
ones.  Also,  locate  plants  in  the  correct 
exposure.  Those  that  require  shade  should 
be  in  a  shady  environment,  while  those 
needing  full  sun  should  get  it. 

After  a  period  of  establishment,  in  most 
cases,  summer  drought-resistant  plants  will 
get  along  on  no  or  minimal  supplementary 
summer  irrigation.  Drought  tolerance  is  a 
virtue  that  can  be  found  in  trees,  shrubs, 
groundcovers,  vines,  perennials,  and  even 
annuals.  A  comprehensive  list  of  low  water- 
use  plants  is  available  free  of  charge  from 
Washington  State  University’s  King 
County  Extension  Service.  □ 

George  Pinyuh  is  the  Washington  State 
University  Extension  Agent  for  King 
and  Pierce  Counties  and  a  horticul¬ 
tural  writer  for  The  Seattle  Times, 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  and  Everett 
Herald. 

Additional  Resource  Material 

■  Seattle  Water  Department 

710  Second  Avenue,  10th  Floor 
Seattle,  WA  98104;  684-5849 

■  Tacoma  Public  Utilities 
3628  South  35th  Street 
Tacoma,  WA  98411;  383-9600 

■  King  County  Cooperative 
Extension  Service 

612  Smith  Tower, 

506  Second  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98104;  296-3900 

■  Dial  Extension;  296-DIAL 
( Tape  4414  recommended ) 

■  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Miller  Library 

3501  NE  41st  Street 
Seattle,  WA  98195;  543-8616 

■  Local  Public  Library 
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Sources  of 
Information  for 
the  Water-Wise 
Gardener 

by  Valerie  Easton, 

Horticultural  Librarian 

There  are  many  approaches  to  con¬ 
serving  water  in  the  garden,  from  using 
mulches  to  installing  extensive  drip  irriga¬ 
tion  systems,  from  adding  a  few  native 
plants  to  replacing  entire  lawns  with 
drought-tolerant  plantings.  The  following 
books,  journals  and  pamphlets  explore  a 
variety  of  options  available  in  making  the 
home  garden  less  thirsty. 

There  are  several  guides  available  to 
successful  plant  selection  for  varying 
conditions.  Right  Plant,  Right  Place  by 
Nicola  Ferguson  (New  York:  Summit 
Books,  1984),  Perfect  Plant,  Perfect  Gar¬ 
den  by  Anne  Scott-James  (New  York: 
Summit  Books,  1988)  and  Plants  for 
Problem  Places  by  Graham  Rice  (Port¬ 
land:  Timber  Press,  1988)  all  have  infor¬ 
mation  on  dry  gardens,  problem  soils  and 
hardiness  factors,  importantconsiderations 
in  planning  a  drought-tolerant  garden. 

Two  useful  California  publications  are 
Plants  for  California  Landscapes :  A  Cata¬ 
log  of  Drought  Tolerant  Plants  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Water  Resources,  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Bulletin  No.  209,  Revised  Feb.  1981) 
and  Success  List  of  Water  Conserving 
Plants  (Saratoga  Horticultural  Foundation, 
June  1983).  California  has  dealt  with  water 
shortages  for  years,  and  has  done  more 
work  than  we  have  in  the  Northwest  in 
studying  and  promoting  plantings  tolerant 
of  dry  conditions.  Both  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  give  descriptions,  including  hardi¬ 
ness  information,  on  a  wide  variety  of 


plants,  both  California  native  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  that  have  proven  themselves  in 
dry  conditions. 

A  new  publication  from  the  Rancho 
Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  gives  the  most 
comprehensive  and  current  listing  of  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  subject  to  date.  Entitled 
Drought  Tolerant  Planting  Bibliography 
(Beatrice  M.  Beck,  Librarian,  Technical 
Report  No.  6, 1990),  it  includes  hundreds 
of  journal  articles  and  books,  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  index.  This  is  the  place  to  look  for 
articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  plants, 
including  ground  covers  that  thrive  in 
dry  locations  and  information  on  drought- 
resistant  turfgrasses. 

All  aspects  of  water  use  are  explored 
in  Water  Conservation  in  Landscape 
Design  and  Management  (Gary  O. 
Robinette,  New  York:  Van  Nostrand  Rein¬ 
hold,  1984).  The  practicalities  of  develop¬ 
ing  unthirsty  landscapes,  mulching,  erect¬ 
ing  wind  barriers  and  other  strategies  are 
discussed,  as  well  as  what  has  been  done 
nationwide  to  deal  with  drought  and  water 
quality.  Sunset’s  Waterwise  Gardening 
(Lane  Publishing,  1989)  gives  water-sav¬ 
ing  tactics  to  reduce  water  dependency. 
Sections  on  the  water-efficient  lawn,  soil 
improvement  and  renovation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  landscape  to  lessen  water  usage  are 
especially  valuable. 

The  Dry  Garden  by  Beth  Chatto 
(London:  Dent,  1981)  is  written  with  the 
voice  of  experience.  Ms.  Chatto  created  a 
large  garden  of  many  different  kinds  of 
plants  in  the  driest  part  of  the  British  Isles. 
She  recommends  plants  that  are  hardy  in  a 
British  winter,  and  come  from  the  plant 
communities  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Soviet  Central  Asia,  Afghanistan  and  the 
California  chaparral.  Ms.  Chatto’s  advice 
is  a  pleasure  to  read,  including,  “It  sounds 
obvious,  but  is  worth  stating,  I  think,  that 
I  find  it  best  to  plant  plenty  of  something 
that  looks  good  most  of  the  time  rather 
than  struggle  to  keep  alive  plants  which  at 
best  only  accentuate  the  fact  that  what  you 
have  to  offer  them  is  not  what  they  need.” 

When  looking  for  information  on 
plants  most  appropriate  to  your  growing 
conditions,  use  Gardening  with  Native 
Plants  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  professor  Arthur  R. 
Kruckeberg  (Seattle:  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Press,  1982).  Water  requirements 
are  given  for  each  plant  in  this  guide  to  the 
use  of  native  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
materials. 


Journals  are  an  excellent  source  of 
current  information.  Articles  on  water 
issues  appear  frequently  in  National  Xer- 
iscape  News,  Horticulture,  Pacific  Horti-  | 
culture,  Sunset,  Organic  Gardening, 
American  Nurseryman  and  Landscape 
Management.  Or  contact  the  national 
organization  dedicated  to  making  gardens 
and  plantings  more  water-efficient,  the 
National  Xeriscape  Council,  Inc.,  at  (515) 
392-6225,  P.O.  Box  163172,  Austin,  TX 
78716-3172. 

For  a  Northwest  emphasis,  you  can 
listen  to  audio  tapes  on  water  conservation 
topics  by  the  King  County  Extension 
Service,  (206)  296-3425.  Or  call  (206) 
296-3986  and  ask  for  their  publication 
KC-125  on  low  water-use  plants.  A  pam¬ 
phlet  is  available  from  the  Seattle  Water 
Department  Conservation  Office  with 
basic,  practical  advice,  entitled  “Outdoor 
Water  Conservation:  Water  Efficient 
Gardening.”  Call  (206)  684-5879  for  a 
free  copy. 

A  longer  and  more  comprehensive 
brochure,  “Drought  Gardening”  by  Sue 
Hakala,  is  written  for  the  home  gardener. 
It  costs  $4.70  (including  postage)  and  is 
available  from  Storey  Communications, 
Schoolhouse  Road,  Pownal,  VT  05261, 
Atm:  Mailorder.  The  toll-free  number  for 
further  information  is  800-441-5700. 

An  extensive  bibliography  of  book  and 
journal  articles  on  gardening  during 
drought  is  available  in  the  Miller  Library, 
as  are  all  the  references  discussed  in  this 
article.  □ 

There’s  a  Mouse 
in  the  House! 

Lest  we  alarm  our  readers,  may  we 
quickly  set  your  minds  at  rest.  Our 
“mouse”  is  a  welcome,  computer-associ¬ 
ated  addition  to  the  NHS  Office — not 
cheese-oriented  nor  four-legged,  but 
happily  part  of  the  recent  implementation 
of  computer  technology  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Read  on... 

Last  winter,  the  NHS  Board  made  the 
decision  to  acquire  a  computer  (complete 
with  a  “mouse” — used  as  a  pointer  for 
making  selections  of  commands,  etc. — 
and  a  printer)  to  update  the  management  of 
membership  activities  and  facilitate  com¬ 
munication  with  an  ever-expanding 
membership. 
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My  goal  as  President  of  NHS  is  to  involve  more  of  the  general  membership  in 
the  activities,  lectures,  tours,  plant  propagation  workshops,  seed  exchanges  and 
other  programs  sponsored  by  our  organization.  I  am  indeed  proud  to  assume  the 
reins  of  NHS  with  its  commitment  and  dedication  to  the  promotion  of  horticulture 
in  the  Northwest.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  new  members 
and  extend  appreciation  to  our  long-time  members  for  their  support. 

Sincerely, 

L 

Michael  Lynn 


The  acquisition  and  installation  of  the 
computer  and  its  management  programs 
were  accomplished  thanks  to  the  generous 
gift  of  expertise  by  Board  Member  Dick 
Brown.  His  many  hours  of  thoughtful 
dedication  to  this  project  made  possible 
the  important  transition  in  NHS  adminis¬ 
trative  capability.  Board  Member  Betsy 
Fitzgerald  also  facilitated  this  transition 
by  helping  acquire  several  important  com¬ 
puter  programs. 

Along  with  the  addition  of  a  computer, 
the  Board  decided  to  furnish  the  office  to 
accommodate  its  computer-related  activi¬ 
ties  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  records 
management.  A  computer  desk  and  new 
file  cabinets  achieve  these  objectives, 
enhancing  the  office’s  appearance  at  the 
same  time.  Board  Member  Judy  Williams 
designed  the  new  floor  plan  and  selected 
the  furniture. 

NHS  extends  its  appreciation  to 
Dick  Brown,  Betsy  Fitzgerald  and  Judy 
Williams  for  these  accomplishments.  □ 

Miller  Lending 
Library  News 

The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  un¬ 
veiled  a  new  collection  of  books  for  loan  to 
the  public  last  June.  There  are  more  than 
200  books  in  the  initial  collection,  cover¬ 
ing  topics  from  xeriscaping  and  cottage 
gardening  to  propagation  and  plant  collec¬ 
tion.  Magazines  such  as  Horticulture  and 
Pacific  Horticulture  are  also  available. 


Materials  are  available  to  Washington 
State  residents  who  meet  requirements  for 
library  registration.  The  loan  period  is 
three  weeks,  and  the  loan  limit  is  three 
books  or  magazines  at  one  time.  The  trial 
collection  was  made  possible  by  generous 
gifts  from  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Rare  Plant  Group  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America. 

Some  of  the  available  titles  include: 

■  Shrubs 

by  Roger  Phillips  and  Martyn  Rix 

■  The  Border  in  Bloom 
by  Anne  Lovejoy 

■  Cuttings  from  a  Rock  Garden 

by  H.  Lincoln  Foster  &  Laura  Louise 
Foster 

■  The  National  Trust  Book  of  Wild 
Flower  Gardening  by  John  Stevens 

■  Clematis  by  Christopher  Lloyd 

■  The  Flower  Arranger’s  Garden 
by  Rosemary  Verey 

■  Magnolias  by  J.M.  Gardiner 

■  Essential  Bulbs  by  Derek  Fell 

■  The  Complete  Shade  Gardener 
by  George  Schenk 

■  Color  in  Your  Garden 
by  Penelope  Hobhouse 

■  Landscaping  with  Perennials 
by  Emily  Brown 

Please  come  into  the  library  or  call 
543-8616  for  information  on  how  to  regis¬ 
ter  to  borrow  books.  Library  hours  are  9 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Monday  evening  openings  until  8  p.m. 
begin  September  30.  □ 


Mark  Your  Calendar  for  these 

Upcoming  Events 

Sept.  20, 9am-6pm;  Sept.  21, 9am-3pm 
NHS  ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.* 

(See  enclosed  article  and  plant  list.) 

Sept.  28, 9am-4pm 

“Herbal  Renaissance” 

Sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Urban  Horti¬ 
culture.  An  all-day  celebration  of  herbs. 
Cost:  $33  (does  not  include  lunch).  Call 
the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  for  more 
details. 

Oct.  4,  9:30am-3pm 

NHS  Garden  Tour 

Lovely  waterfront  private  garden  in  Gig 
Harbor.  Luncheon  included.  Cost:  $15. 
(See  " Fall  Garden  Tour”  on  page  6  for 
reservations  and  carpooling  details.) 

Oct.  14, 10:30am-noon  (Coffee  at  10am) 
NHS  Lecture  by 
Helen  Dillon  of  Dublin 

“Design  in  Irish  Gardens” 

Cost:  $4  members;  $5  non-members;  $2.50 
students.  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.* 
(See  “Fall  1991  Lecture"  on  page  6  of  this 
issue.) 

Oct.  19,  l-2pm 

Pruning  Demonstration 
by  Bob  Baines, 

Senior  Gardener,  Seattle  Parks 

Sponsored  by  Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation.  Call  RSF  for  details. 

Dec.  7,  10am-4pm 

“Greens  Galore” 

Demonstration  and  sale,  greens  by  the 
pound.  Graham  Visitors  Center.  Call  Wash¬ 
ington  Park  Arboretum  for  details. 

Jan.  23,  10:30am-noon  (Coffee  at  10am) 

NHS  Lecture: 

“Rhododendrons  by  an  Expert” 

Bob  George,  rhododendron  expert  and 
enthusiastic  speaker,  brightens  a  winter’s 
morning  with  valuable  information. 
Cost:  $4  members;  $5  non-members;  $2.50 
students.  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture .* 

*  NHS  Hall  at  CUH,  3501  NE  4 1st  Street, 
Seattle,  WA  98195. 

For  information  about  all  NHS  events, 
please  call  the  NHS  Office  at  527-1794. 


1991  Fall 
Garden  Tour 

Gig  Harbor  Garden 

For  Friday,  October4,NHS  has  planned 
a  visit  to  the  waterside  garden  of  Mary  and 
George  Davis  on  Wollochet  Bay  near 
Gig  Harbor,  Washington.  This  garden  has 
many  unique  features.  In  addition  to  the 
striking  works  of  art  displayed  among  the 
plantings,  an  extensive  collection  of  Japa¬ 
nese  maples,  numbering  almost  50  varie¬ 
ties,  creates  dramatic  accents  wherever 
you  look.  In  the  autumn  months,  their 
brilliant  colors  augment  the  effects  of  their 
graceful  forms. 

For  this  trip,  car  pools  will  meet  at  9: 1 5 
a.m.  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture, 
University  of  Washington,  for  city-side 
residents,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  South 
Bellevue  Park-and-Ride  lot  for  eastside 
residents.  The  cost  will  be  $15  per  person, 
and  lunch  will  be  included. 

Reservations,  which  will  be  limited, 
may  be  made  by  telephone  to  the  NHS 
Office,  (206)  527-1794,  and  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  check  payable  to  NHS  by 


September  25.  Confirmed  registrants  will 
receive  travel  information  by  return  mail. 

Don’t  miss  this  extraordinary  opportu¬ 
nity  to  visit  this  outstanding  garden,  which 
combines  horticultural  excellence  and 
variety  with  the  Davises’  keen  sense  of 
artistic  and  innovative  design.  □ 

Re:  Seed 
Gathering 

Anyone  interested  in  early  fall  seed 
gathering  in  the  Arboretum  for  the  NHS 
Seed  Exchange  may  contact  Marge  Baird 
at  454-3862  for  specifics  as  to  times,  dates 
and  experience  required.  □ 

- & - 

Many  thanks  to  Trudy  Baldwin 
for  her  beautiful  design  and 
layout  of  this  yearns  Plant  Sale 
poster ,  flyer ,  post  cards  and 

t-shirts.  Her  work  is  greatly 

appreciated! 

- <& - 


1991  Fall  Lecture 

Internationally 

Known  Expert  ( 

Helen  Dillon,  a  renowned  gardener  in 
her  native  Dublin,  will  be  the  NHS  speaker 
for  another  not- to-be-missed  event  on  your 
fall  calendar!  Mrs.  Dillon,  whose  garden  is 
featured  in  the  August  1991  issue  of  HG 
(formerly  House  and  Garden ),  and  whose 
gardening  philosophy  is  expressed  therein, 
will  address  the  challenge  of  transforming 
a  plant  collection  into  a  garden  with  an 
effective,  cohesive  design.  By  her  admis¬ 
sion,  “...if  one  has  set  oneself  (such)  an 
impossible  task,  there  is  no  chance  of 
finishing  it  and  wondering  what  to  do 
next.” 

Do  come  Monday,  October  14  at 
10:30  a.m.  (coffee  at  10  a.m.)  to  learn  how 
to  approach  the  “impossible  task.”  Mrs. 
Dillon  will  speak  in  NHS  Hall,  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture.  □ 

NOTE:  Helen  Dillon  was  co-editor, 
with  Sybil  Connolly,  of  In  an  Irish  Gar¬ 
den,”  published  by  Harmony  Books  (U.S.), 
1986. 
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